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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


S to the best method for the re-education 
of those who have lost their sight in 
the war, Signor Augusto Romagnoli, in 
Nuova Antologia (Rome), expresses the 
view that it is one which steers a middle 
course between two tendencies equally dan- 


gerous and equally hard to avoid, because 


they are closely connected with strong senti- 
nfental prejudices. 

The principal difieulte i in the education of 
the blind is that we do not understand them 
well enough; we are inevitably either too 
compassionate or too laudatory. ‘This is a 
main reason for the lack of progress in this 
branch of instruction, which has not advanced 
as it should have done, because the sentiment 
of pity has weakened the necessary confidence 


“in the-result, and has produced teachers who 


were gifted and loving, indeed, but who 


graduated incapable pupils. On the other 
hand, the admiration excited by an educated 
blind person, an admiration from which even 
the intelligent members of the blind man’s 
family are unable to escape, is apt to beget 
an undue sense of self-satisfaction and a lack 
of the will to persevere. 

Those who are unduly optimistic probably 
do the most harm to the blind, because they 
create in the latter delusions and vanity. 
Among these must be included the persons 
who, following a false analogy, have con- 
fused the question of the re-education of the 
blind with that of the other war cripples, and 
have therefore been chiefly occupied with 
their professional adaptation. The propa- 
gandists are perhaps. blameworthy for this, 
since in their efforts to have the blind person 
accepted in daily life and common labor, they 
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have exaggerated his capability for work. In 
this they are not guilty of an essential error, 
but they have failed to make it plain that 
this capability manifests itself in a very dif- 
ferent way than does that of the usual work- 
man or professional man. 

A chief error of the educators has been 
that they have wished to make the blind 
directly available in that handiwork or pro- 
fession which will presumably be the most 
agreeable and practicable one for them, and 
they accuse of being idealists or theoricians 
those who assert that for the blind a liberal 
education is the only one which, while being 
the most complete possible in proportion to 
their capabilities and aptitudes, is that which 
will also assure their economic welfare in 
the future. 

The writer thinks that the best method of 
education for the blind in general, and for 
the re-education of those who have lost their 
sight during the war, strong young men who 
had already lived a life rich in experience 
and activity, should above all keep in view 
the psycho-sensorial restoration of the entire 
man, without using undue haste, or being too 
much preoccupied by a consideration of his 
professional specialization. “The work should 
be carried on consistently to a definite educa- 
tional end. Combined with his study, the 
blind person should be encouraged to move 
about, and to find his way wherever he may 
be, to walk alone in the streets or roads not 
unduly frequented, going from one place to 
another without a guide, after having been 
accompanied several times at the outset. 
Above all, his morale should be stimulated in 
every possible way, so that in his soul there 
may shine that light which alone can com- 
pensate him for the lost sunlight, and gu 
inner light may be reflected in his smile, 
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his acts, in his works, so as to lend him that 
attractive quality of which he is now in more 
need than ever before, and which pity and 
respect for his misfortune cannot permanently 
assure him. 

As a specimen case of this re-education, 
Signor Romagnoli cites the experience of a 
pupil of one of the government institutions. 
Benini Ottario, a farmer of Cesena, entered 
the institute on September 3, 1916. After » 
two days, he began to work at putting a> 
straw seat in a chair—work that he had often’ 
done before he lost his sight—and he soon 
succeeded in accomplishing his task with. 
facility. ‘This gave him courage, and he took 
out a license. Returning to his home, he 
ploughed a good part of his land, being 
guided by his son, and began to sow his crop 
and yoke his oxen. When he came back to 
the institute, he applied himself diligently to 
learn reading and writing, using the Braille 
system. In the winter he took out another 
license, to show proof of his progress, and he 
attended to the entire care of his cattle. 
Being very anxious to acquire the ability to 
find his way about by trusting to his hearing, 
he gave himself practice therein under the 
guidance of a blind man who had become 
expert in this (a good instance of the blind 
leading the blind!). He then learned the art 
of recognizing designs and figures in relief 
by the sense of touch. He was given some 


further instruction in sowing seed, guiding | 


himself by. a stretched cord, but he found 
that he could do best when following the 
example of one who had his sight. 
he finally left the institute, he planned to. 


enlarge his stall, and to take up intensively « 


the raising of chickens and rabbits, so that 
he could employ. the whole time of a man Vand 
a boy as assistants: «RSI oS: Es 


When 

















